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LETTER  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Teree-Haute,  July  9th,  1840. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  appointed  a  Committee,  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
s>f  Arrangements  for  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  by  the  citizens  oi  Terre-Haute,  respect- 
fully solicits  a  copy,  for  publication,  of  the  much-admired  and  eloquent  Oration  delivered  by 
you  on  the  last  celebration  of  American  Independence  in  this  place.  The  undersigned  feels 
warranted  in  saying,  that  a  compliance  with  this  request  will  oblige  the  Committee, 
individually,  and  will  contribute  much  to  the  gratification  of  those  who  heard,  and,  more 
particularly,  those  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  M.  HARRISON,  Chairman, 
Rev.  M.  Augustus  Jewett.  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


MR.  JEWETT'S  REPLY. 

Eutaw  Cottage,  July  9,  1840. 

Dear  Sir:  Although,   in   the  preparation   of  the  Oration  delivered  on  the  4th  inst., its 

publication  was  not  contemplated,  if  it  will  at  all  "  contribute  to  the  gratificasion"  of  my 

iellow-citizens,  I  certainly  will  not  withhold  it. 

.    Respectfully,  yours, 
B.  M.  Harrison,  Esq.,  M.  AUGUSTUS  JEWETT. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNION! 
For  I  can  call  you  by  no  local  title,  no  sectional  name,  on  the  day  when 
a  whole  nation  is  gathered  together  to  celebrate,  with  one  accord,  the  birth 
of  that  Independence,  and  the  foundation  of  those  institutions,  which  have 
made  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people,  glorying  in  the  name  of  our  com- 
mon country — on   the  day  when,  no   matter  how    widely   seperated,  we 
gather  around  the  altar   of  the  Nation,  forgeting  all   divisions  and  differ- 
ences! 1  must  address  you  by  that   name  which  is  the  "  Bond  of  Union," 
which  belongs  alike  to  him  of  the  burning  South, or  the  hardy  North — to 
him  who  is  familiar  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  or  him  accustomed  to  the 
sound  of  the  forest  axe.     Can  the  history  of  the  world  present  a  parallel 
to  this  national  jubilee?  No  where — It  stands  alone,  an  original  event  in  the 
changes   of  the  world;-  a  link,  with  which  others   are    yet  to  be  united;  a 
foundation  upon  which  wide-spreading  structures  are  to  be  erected;  an  era, 
from  which  is  to  be  dated    the  most  important   consequences   in   the   civil 
history,  not  of  our  country  alone,  but  of  mankind!   Other  nations  have  their 
festivals,  but  they  belong  to  them.     They   may  celebrate  the    birth  of  an 
individual  of  whose  genius  and  name  they  are  proud — they    may  comme- 
morate the  origin  of  their  nation— rejoice  in  its  glories; — in  the  extension  of 
dominion — the  pride   of  conquest;  but   ice  are  assembled  in  honor  of  that 
day  when  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  a  nation  gave   to  the  world  the  im- 
monal  paper  whose  words  have  just  sounded  in  your  ears;  whose  princi- 
ples are  sacred  to  every  heart  where  throbs  a  single  pulse  of   liberty — a 
document  which  has  become  the   text-book  of  freemen  in  every  clime.   We 
hail    this  as  the  day  when  the  sun  of  Liberty    burst  from    the    clouds  of 
Despotism  and  Tyranny,  to  illumine  not  only  our  own  beloved  country — 
but  to  strike  its  rays  across  the  ocean,  and  make  dim  the  sickly  glare  of 
thrones; — to  dissipate  the  imposture  of  monarchy  and  to  expose  thesacri- 
ligeous  pretence  of  government  by  divine  right.     When,  on    the  eventful 
dav  in  which  the  struggle  untried,  the  event  uncertain,  our   Fathers  sent 
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forth  this  paper,  ignorant  whether  it  made  them  daring  rebels  or  triumph- 
ant patriots; — wild  desolation  swept  over  the  spot  where  we  now  stand, 
and  savage  yells  alone  awakened  its  echoes;  but  now  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  the  principles  there  set  forth,  from  our  fertile  fields,  from  our  beau- 
tiful vilages  we  are  assembled  here,  breathing  the  air  of  perfect  freedom, 
and  owning  no  master  save  the  God  who  made  us;  and  that  declaration  of 
rights  to  sustain  which  three  millions  of  people  joined  heart,  and  hand  in 
firm  but  untried  determination,  is  now  hailed  with  sounds  of  joyful  acclama- 
tion by  twenty  millions  of  freemen  of  iwenty-six  federated  nations — and  on 
the  then  wild  and  distant  prairie  of  this  yet  newState,  we  are  now  mingling 
our  rejoicings  with  those  which  are  ascending  from  the  land  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers — from  around  Bunker  Hill — from  the  Field  of  Lexington— Sarato- 
ga— Brandy  wine  and  Yorktown.  Though  distant  from  the  scenes  and  time, 
we  remember  and  honor  the  days  of  Seventy-Six,  and  glory  in  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  old  Thirteen,  which,  still  undimed,  has  doubled  the  Stars  in  the 
constellation  of  Liberty,  and  given  us  our  honored  place  in  the  number. 
From  our  childhood  we  have  hailed  the  approach  of  this  day  as  a  happy 
festival;  and  as  we  grew  up  in  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  conse- 
crate it,  every  patiiotic  emotion  of  our  heart  rose  to  do  it  honor;  and  now 
as  we  look  abroad  into  the  vvorid  and  its  events,  with  the  pleasurable  re- 
membrance of  childhood;  with  the  pride  and  affection  of  patriots,  we  min- 
gle the  extended  feelings  of  philanthrophists,  that  this  day  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  dearest  rights  of  man;  and  now,  lest,  as  time  throws  his  bar- 
rier higher  and  yet  higher  between  us  and  the  events  we  are  commemora- 
ting, we  should  lose  sight  of  their  magnitude;  lest,  in  the  extension  and  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  this  day,  we  should  forget  the  dark  period 
which  preceded  it,  the  struggle  which  ushered  it  into  existence,  (as  contin- 
ued prosperity  too  often  dims  the  rememberance  of  adversity,)  we  cannot 
more  properly  employ  our  national  anniversary,  or  keep  up  a  full  estimate 
of  its  value,  and  transmit  it  to  our  children, than  by  contemplating  that  peri- 
od, reviewing  its  costs,  and  recalling  its  events;  and  by  thus  looking  back 
upon  the  history  of  American  Independence  and  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  shall  have  a  full  view  of  the  treasure  committed  to  our  trust,  our  minds 
will  open  to  the  honorable  responsibility  of  the  charge,  and  embrace  the 
necessity  and  the  means  of  transmitting  it  undiminished  and  unsullied  to 
the  end  of  time. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  have  ever  contemplated  the  genius  of  Liberty  in  all 
the  comeliness  of  full  and  attractive  developement.  We  have  lived  under 
her  beneficent  sway,  and  given  her  the  affections  of  our  hearts.  Is  there 
an  arm  present,  that  would  shrink  to  protect  her  from  insult?  Is  there  a 
drop  of  blood  animating  this  breathing  assembly  that  would  not  be  shed  in 
her  defence?  Let  your  answer  come  from  the  voice  of  intelligence,  from 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  unconquered  spirits  of  freemen.  It  has  not 
always  been  thus  that  United  Nations  have  found  their  proudest  title  to  be 
called  her  guardians;  she  did  not  spring  at  once  into  this  perfect  existence; 
her  infancy  had  not  these  wide-spread  streams  of  intelligence  from  which 
to  draw  its  nourishment.  Struggling  for  a  foot-hold  among  men,  at  long 
and  dark  intervals,  each  claim  was  asserted  singly  and  alone — until  her 
spirit  increased,  her  stature  elevated,  she  rose  above  the  clouds  of  ignor- 
ance; threw  olf  the  shackles  of  power;con  fronted  the  scowls  of  despot  ism,  un? 
furled  the  banner  of  human  rights;  and  inscribed  their  principles  upon  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Until  the  period  which  we  are  now  celebra- 
ting, no  people  had  laid  down  fixed  and  permanent  principles,  based  upon 
mutual  rights  and  immutable  justice  by  which  to  govern  themselves.  Gov- 
ernments had  sprung  into  existence  from  unforeseen  and  accidental  circum- 
stances— ignorance  and  superstition  weighed  down  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple.  Upon  these  foundations  tyranny  based  its  throne.  The  condition  of  Mo- 
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aarch  and  subject — lord  and  vassal,  privileged  classes,  and  a  yelding  and 
oppressed  people,  were  the  relations  of  men  with  each  other,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  old  Governments  of  Europe.  Habits  became  fixed;  to  resist,  a 
crime;  to  submit,  a  virtue:  King-craft  forged  fetters  and  erected  dungeons 
for  men's  bodies:  Priestcraft,and  the  dogmas  of  unquestionable  authority, 
crushed  down  and  trod  upon  their  minds. 

If  men,  goaded  beyond  endurance,  were  aroused  to  resistance,  it  was 
but  as  the  temporary  out-break  of  impulse,  to  throw  off  the  present  evil, 
making  no  provision  against  its  recurrence,  and  the  same  principles  conti- 
nuing in  action,  to  return  soon  to  their  former  condition,  as  the  fretted  horse 
may  throw  his  rider,  to  come  again  under  the  curb  and  bridle  of  a  more 
skilful  master.-Amid  these  deadening  influences, where  was  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom to  draw  one  healthy  inspiration?  The  tenants  of  the  soil,  guarded  with 
all  the  restrictions  of  vassalage,  under  the  jealous  eye  of  a  feudal  Lord, 
.dared  not  meet  in  deliberation;  had  no  means  of  awakening  to  life,  and, 
winding  to  unbounded  flight,  the  rebel  thoughts  of  their  bosoms:  Yes!  re- 
bel  thoughts!  for  the  affrighted  peasant,  startled,  as  the  inspiring  vision  of 
his  own  rights  rose  before  him,  cried  doion,  do2vn,  as  though  the  evil  one, 
beckoned  him  on  to  crime.  They  met,  but  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  to 
carry  out  the  dictates  of  rapine  and  revenge,  at  the  piomptings  of  lawless 
leaders.  Nocheering  blaze  brightened  the  peasant's  hearth,and  sweetenedthe 
toil  of  the  day  with  the  evening  joys  of  the  family  circle,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  domestic  association.  No  lamp  sent  its  hospitable  gloamings  from 
his  hamlet,  inviting  neighbor  to  neighbor's  greeting;  but,  as  the  light  of  day 
faded  before  the  shades  of  night,  the  tolling  curfew  sounded  its  knell,  and 
darkness,  too  emblematical  of  the  age,  spread  its  gloom  over  the  land  of 
our  forefathers! 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  rivers  of  liberty,  which  now  calmly  roll 
their  waves  among  us,  let  us  not  overlook  the  concealed  and  troubled  rill 
where  first  sounded  their  murmur.  Commerce,  beautifully  called  by  an  em- 
inent poet  of  our  language,  "the  golden  chain  of  nations,"  proved  also  the 
first  bond  which  united  into  strength  the  scattered  spirit  of  resistance. 
Commerce  insensibly  erected  the  rude  fortresses  from  which  young  liber- 
ty winged  her  first  shafts  against  privilege,and  from  which,  though  humbly, 
she  yet  asked  her  rights.  By  drawing  men  into  cides,  commerce  assembled 
them  insufficient  masses  to  give  strength  to  their  purposes,  and  when  the 
means  of  communication  were  difficult,  favored  the  collision  of  thought, 
the  rivalry  of  mind,  the  interchange  of  sentiments  and  views,  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth.  By  withdrawing  men  from  the  constant  watching  of  their 
oppressors,  their  union  in  cities  developed  their  independence  ;  gave  them 
the  ability  to  detect,  and  the  power  to  resist,  the  encroachments  of  usurpa- 
tion. Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  Achcen  league  arrayed  themselves  against 
the  swelling  power  of  Macedon.  Milan,  and  the  northern  cities  of  Italy  re- 
sisted the  usurpations  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  free  cities  of  Germa- 
ny, the  Hanseatic  League,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  were  alone 
capable  of  rolling  back  the  encroachments  of  feudality  and  monarchy. 
In  1215,  the  Barons  and  Nobility  of  England  by  means  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, forced  from  the  tyrant  John  that  Palladium  of  British  liberty,  the 
"Magna  Charta'9— -the  boast  of  Britain  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  un- 
til its  glories  waned  before  the  more  brilliant  blaze  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence. 

While  turning  these  pages  in  the  history  of  man,  nay  we  not  study  the 
origin  of  fixed  principles,  draw  the  lessons  of  profitable  experience,  and 
throw  a  light  upon  our  future  footsteps.  The  various  organizations  of  so- 
ciety are  too  apt,  in  the  race  of  rivalry,  to  overlook  their  connection  with 
and  dependence  upon  each  other;  and  with  suicidal  jealousy  one  communi- 
ty may  seek  its  own  elevation  at  the  sacrifice  of  another,    destroying  tha 


Yitul  stream  which  supplies  a  common  nourishment.  Fellow  Citizens: let 
us,  on  each  recurrence  of  this  anniversary,  guard  ourselves  and  warn  our 
children,  against  these  da ngers.  Let  us  not,  when  contrasting  the  purity 
and  quietude  of  the  country  with  the  vices  and  turbulence  of  the  cities,  seek 
reasons  for  hostility  to  their  existence.  Let  not  the  toil  of  healthy  labor, 
the  small,  tho' sure  gains  of  agricultural  employment,  contrasted  with  the 
luxur.es,  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  cities,  give  birth  to  envious  jealousy 
of  their  power  and  prosperity.  Let  not  the  cities  forget,  in  their  elegance 
and  refinement,  the  untainted  honesty,  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  country. 
Let  the  good  of  the  one  counterbalance  the  evil  of  the  other,  and  each  doing 
its  respective  duty,  our  common  country  present  an  efficient  community 
from  the  union  of  both.  The  country  will  remember  the  stand  which  the 
cities  took  against  aristocratic  privilege,  when  they  alone  possessed  the 
power — will  still  see  in  their  collected  masses,  the  various  and  concentra- 
ted intellect,  which  must  detect  the  most  insidious  approaches  of  despotism, 
while  their  close  union  enables  them  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  cities 
must  do  their  duty,  as  sentinels  upon  the  outer  towers  of  liberty, and,  upon 
the  approach  of  danger,  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and,  when  their  cause 
is  good,  look  for  support  to  the  br., ad-spread  country,  peopled  with  an 
incorruptible  army  of  freemen.  Lvi  the  cities  look  to  the  country  for  their 
sources  of  life  and  existence;  while  in  them  the  country  finds  the  recipi- 
ents of  its  products  and  the  reward  of  its  labors.  Let  agriculture  and 
commerce  walk  harmoniously  hand  in  hand — eoiaborers  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  early  struggles  and  rude  nurture  of  Liberty,, 
"vve  can  but  see  the  strong  contrast  with  our  present  happy  condition.  Her 
success  was  yet  but  as  a  solitary  star,  twinkling  thro'  masses  of  dense 
clouds;  men  were  unacquainted  with  their  rights;  and  all  that  their  collected 
power  asked,  was  asked  as  grants  and  privileges;  it  made  no  claim  upon 
principle  and  rights,  but  prefered  such  requests  as  circumstances  and 
expediency  dictated;  men  thus  acknowledging,  in  spirit,  the  superiority  of 
an  irresponsible  power  existing  independent  of  themselves,  and  consenting 
to  receive  from  their  fellows,  as  a  privilegs,  what  we  scorn  to  admit  as  any 
other  than  the  free  gift  of  heaven, bestowed  alike  upon  all. 

Compared  with  our  present  views  of  human  rights,  how  very  defective 
was  the  ''Magna  Charta"itself!  Extorted  by  the  Nobility  from  the  power  of 
the  throne,  it  was  the  work  of  that  body  which  alone  had  the  means  of 
communicating  its  wrongs/and  the  power  of  redressing  them;  a  body  which 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  the  people,  and  had  but  kw  interests  in  common 
with  them.  Still  we  must  glory  in  the  "magna  charta"  as  giving  exist- 
ence to  the  rights  of  "Habeas  Corpus,"  and  establishing  the  invaluable  privi- 
lege of  trial  by  jurv.  But  one  remarkable  clause  of  that  document  is 
sufficient  to  show  its  defects,  and  to  prove  that  men's  minds  had  not  yet 
opened  to  a  view  of  their  own  rights;  that  the  people  had  not  arisen  in  their 
might  to  assert  their  majesty,  to  grant,  and  not  receive,  privileges.  The 
clause  to  which  we  allude  is  as  follows:  "A  freeman  shall  be  amerced  in 
proportion  to  his  offence, saving  his  contenements;  a  merchant,  saving  his 
merchandize;  and  a  villain,saving;  his  waggonnge."  What  liberty  was  this? 
whose  favorite  charter  admitted  that  men  of  the  same  nation  were  divided 
by  the  accident  of  birth  into"classes"entitled  to  different  political  privileges? 
which  called  one  portion  of  the  same  blood  freemen,  and  another  portion 
villains?  And  who  were  these  villains?  Can  we  now  credit  the  insulting 
truth  ?  They  were  those  whom  we  honor  as  the  source  of  honor,  whom  we 
value  and  respect  as  the  most  useful,  noble  and  independent  class  of  com- 
munity, the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Yes, 
fellow-citizens,  the  day  of  liberty  was  yet  distant,  for  these  men  were  held 
in  degrading  bondage,  transferred  from  one   owner  to  another,  forbid  th* 


right  of  holding  property,  even  the  privilege  of  contracting  marriage  with- 
out their  lord's  permission — of  the  same  blood  as  now  flows  in  our  veins, 
and  rushes  with  the  fired  pulse  of  indignation  at  the  very  mention  of  such 
wrongs,  darkened, indeed,  must  have  been  their  eyes  who  submitted  quietly 
to  such  degradation,  Our's,thank  God, have  beenopened.-Fel!ow-citizens,the 
day  of  this  glorious  Declaration  had  not  yet  come — men  were  still  in  sub- 
jection to  royalty  and  the  tyranny  of  a  feudal  aristocracy;  they  bowed 
before  the  oppressions  of  various  unjust  institutions.  The  union  of  chur  -h 
with  power  of  state;  the  cruel  law  of  primogeniture,  robbing  the  brethren 
of  each  family,  that  one  favored  mortal  ma\  lord  it  over  his  fellows;  the 
grasping  system  of  entail,  which  secured  the  property  of  the  kingdom  to 
those  by  whose  vices  it  would  have  otherwise  been  scattered  abroad  as  the 
just  reward  of  those  who  followed  the  puhs  of  industry.  Were  there  no 
means  by  which  those  shackles  should  be  rent  asunder?  N  t  yet!  Not  vet! 
If  any  bold  and  mister  spirit  ro^eabove  the  condition  of  the  age,  the  force 
of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  education,  he  stood  solitary  and  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  ignorance  and  opposing  influences.  If  he  spoke  to  those  around 
him,  it  was  to  meet  the  frowns  of  opposition,  and,  perhaps,  to  insure  his  own 
destruction;  and  yet  only  to  those  around  him,  and  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  could  he  make  himself  known; — there  was  no  channel  of  distant 
communication;  no  permanent  record  to  give  immortality  to  his  thoughts; 
they  died  with  him.  Though  the  materials  of  revolution  and  resistance 
might  lay  scattered  abroad,  there  were  no  magic  means  by  which  to  light 
them  with  the  fire  of  his  own  bosom.  But  the  means  came! — they  came 
in  the  power  of  the  print 'i>  g  pressman  engine,  which,  no  matter  how  ob- 
scure the  individual  gifted  with  mind;  whether  the  tenant  of  the  forest 
cabin  or  the  inmate  of  a  city;  whether  the  ploughman  of  the  field,  the  stu- 
dent of  a  college,  or  the  laborer  of  the  workshops,  now  sizes  the  noble 
thoughts  of  intellect  and  genius,  bears  them  with  the  power  and  rapidity 
of  the  lightning  flash  to  the  bosom  of  other  men;  makes  the  products  of 
mind  the  property  of  the  world;  annihilates  time  and  space;  introduces  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  earth  to  their  fellows  uf  every  age  and  nation;  binding 
freedom  of  thought,  the  power  of  genius,  and  the  fight  of  truth  into  one 
firm  and  noble  brotherhood  for  the  cultivation  and  protection  of  Universal 
Liberty. 

We  have  thus  reviewed,  not  so  much  the  progress  of  liberty,  as  the  grow- 
ing difficulties  and  increased  checks  of  Tyranny.  We  have  seencommerce 
and  the  collected  power  of  man  lopping  the  branches  of  the  wide-spread 
tree  of  prerogative.  We  haveseen  the  "Magna  Charta"  laying  theaxe  toils 
root,  and  we  now  see  the  power  of  the  pi  ess  driving  home  the  wedges  and 
riving  the  gnarled  trunk  of  accumulated  wrong.  AH  was  not  yet  ready 
to  prepare  the  brilliant  prospect,  and  to  throw  open  to  our  view  the  glories 
ofjhisday.  What!  Can  there  be  an  event  more  important  than  the  disco- 
very of  the  art  of  printing,  necessary  to  the  principles  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
17761  Yes,  another  still  more  grand  era  in  human  history  was  essential  to 
the  successful  promulgation  of  these  principles,  ~ '  - , 

The  press  operated  under  the  control  of  'the  Despotic  and  withering  fn- 
stiutions  we  have  enumerated,,  and  that  influence  (intended  to  be  the  ir- 
resistible hand  maid  of  Liberty)  might  have  been  degraded  into  the  hum- 
ble instrument  of  Tyranny.  If  the  struggling  apostles  of  Freedom  found 
themselves  weighed  down  by  the  oppression  of  their  own  country;  there 
was  no  refuge  for  them — there  was  no  neutral  ground  upon  which  the  sym- 
pathizing spirits  of  every  Nation,  the  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  humanitv, 
could  assemble.  Each,  if  he  passsed  from  hisown  nation,  passed  into  those  of 
similar  institutions.  All  were  alike;  the  powers  of  all  had  a  common  interest 
in  crushing  human  rights  and  repelling  the  advance  of  the  people.  What 
then  was  required?  As  our  minds  expand  to  the  mighty  view,let  them  receive 


to  the  full  the  glory  and  dignity  with  which  it  surrounds  our  declaration 
of  Independence.  A  New  World,  an  unpolluted  soil,  was  wanting,  and  it 
was  given.  Three  thousand  miles  of  Ocean  rolled  their  waves,  untrackecf 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  between  the  old  and  hacknied  nations  of  Europe 
and  young  and  virgin  America.  He  who  controls  the  Universe  directed 
one  mortal  eye  across  the  broad  expanse;  the  genius  of  Columbus  pointed 
the  way, and  our  own  gloriouscountry  was  opened  to  the  children  of  Freedom 
— and  such  a  country — See  in  its  formation  the  type  of  its  future  destiny! 
May  the  free  winds  of  heaven,  as  they  sweep  over  the  gigantic  range  of 
our  mountains,  over  the  luxuriant  bosom  of  our  prairies,  down  the  vallev 
of  our  mighty  rivers,  over  the  ocean  of  our  lakes,  cry  shame!  shame!  to  every 
ear;  and  may  the  flood  of  Niagara  thunder  reproach  to  every  heart,  if 
we  fail  to  fulfil,;  that  destiny  and  to  bear  the  moral  and  political  structure 
of  our  country  high  as  is  the  noble  architecture  of  its  nature! — That  coun- 
try is  now  the  abode  of  civilization  and  refinement;  the  wild  and  unprofita- 
ble luxuriance  of  nature  has  given  place  to  the  useful  cultivation  of  art: 

The  revengeful  yell  of  the  savage, to  the  soothing  chime  of  the  church- 
bell; — the  howl  of  the  wild  beast  to  the  busy  clank  of  machinery.    Roads 
teeming  with  life,  have  invaded  the  solitude  of  her  forests,  and  brought  the 
most  distant  points  into  close  fellowship,   and   a  community    of  interest. 
The  irresistible  power  of  steam  has  stilled  the  rushing  current   of  her    ri- 
vers,   and  made   her  inmost  recesses  familiar  with  the  products  of  distant 
climes;  while,  from  her  most  remote   regions,  streams    laden  with  various 
wealth  flow  on  to  her  crowded  cities — freight    her    ships,    whose  canvass 
whitens  every  sea— from  whose  masts  streams"the  star-spangled  Banner"  to 
every  breeze.  No  such  prosperity  invited  and  cheered  those  who  first  touched 
our  shores.   Dangers,  real  and  imaginary,  guarded   them — fierce  savages1 
were  at  hand  to  massacre  the  first  feeble    band  of  adventurers;  their  his- 
tory is  a  history  of  hardships,  privation  and  suffering.  Far  from  friends  and 
home,  they  sank  under  new   diseases,  and  so  destitute  were  they  of  food, 
that  five  kernals  of  parched  corn  were  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  the 
pilgrim  founders  of  New  England.     The  approach  to  such  sufferings  was 
over  the  wide  Atlantic,  without  a  chart  to  point  its  dangers,  and  when  navi- 
gation, which  now  bridles  the  wind  and  rides  upon  the  storm,  was  in  com- 
parative infancy.  Yet  these  very  difficulties  displayed  the  wisdom    of  All- 
seeing  design,  and  were  an  efficient  means  of  bringing  about  the  great  peri- 
od we  are  fast  approaching.     For  who  would  have  dared  these  dangers, 
but  men  inspirited  by  the  enobling  impulses  of  humanity;  whose    love  of 
freedom  rose  superior  to  the  fear  of  sufferings  or  death?  and  only    such 
spirits,  as  could  meet  them,  were  fit  to  rally  around  the   early    standard  of 
Liberty.     Those  difficulties  were  the  blast  which  winnowed  from  the  chaff 
of  the  world,  the  fire  of  soul,  the  clearness  of  intellect,  the  force  of  charac- 
ter, which  were  about  to  be  intrusted  with  the  proud  charge  of  re-model- 
ling the  organizations  of  society,  and  restoring  toman   the    birth-right  of 
nature^  -"Jfcpfrb  such  difficulties  arisen,  the  enervated  and  selfish  votaries 

claoxury the  tamely  submissive  and  degraded  tools  of  tyranny— would 

have  spread  themselves  over  the  i%ce  of  our  land,  and  the  new  world  have 
served  but  to  extend  the  evils  and  increase  the  dominion  of  despotic  power. 
But,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  now  arnore  cheering  prospect  before  us.  We 
are  to'follow,  with  rapid  glance,  the  triumphant  march  of  Liberty— to  see 
her  at  the  very  beginning  asserting  her  rights  to  the  soil  of  the  New  World, 
and  rising  with  a  vigor  which  showed  that  the  oppression  of  centuries  had 
been  suddenly  rolled  back.  We  must  not,  while  honoring  the  concluding 
glories  of  1776,  omit  the  just  tribute  of  rememberance  to  the  able  states- 
men,the  noble  heroes,the  martyred  patriots,  the  heaving  struggle^of  whose 
labors  this  was  the  happy  consummation.  We  are,  at  this  moment,  stam- 
ping immortal  truth  upon  the  words  of  Sarah  Drummond,  who,  in  the 
"grand  rebellion  of  Virginia"  one  hundred  years  before  the  friend  we  ar* 


now  commemorating  with  prophetic  vision,  exclaimed.  "The  child  is  yet  Ml* 
born  that  shall  rejoice  for  the  good  that  will  come  by  the  rising  of  the  coun- 
try!" As  early  as  1620,  those  who  controled  the  interests  of  this  country 
dared  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  reigning  Monarch;  and  when  King  James 
nominated  to  the  company  which  held  the  charter 'of  Virginia  four  candi- 
dates, one  of  whom  he  wished  to  receive  the  office  of  treasurer,  the  com- 
pany disregarded  the  royal  dictation,  and  independently  chose  for  itself.  Jn 
1621,  the  company  vindicated  and  mantained  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  con- 
trary to  the  active  influence  of  powers  In  the  same  year,  Virginia  received 
a  written  constitution  and  a  legislative  assembly,  the  ratification  of  which 
was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  orders  from  the  court.  This  com- 
paratively free  constitution  was  the  model  from  which,  with  improvement 
upon  improvement,  every  other  was  constructed — for  no  new  region  could 
be  colonized  without  equal  privileges.  In  1628  the  first  official  recognition 
of  this  assembly  was  made  by  Charles  I.  in  a  proposition  to  grant  him  a 
monopoly  of  tobacco.  Gain  induced  the  tyrant  Stuart  to  acknowledge 
colonial  representative  government — but  the  assembly,  with  fearless  inde- 
pendence, refused  the  monopoly.  Notwithstanding  the  famed  liberality  of 
the  Maryland  proprietor,  she,  in  her  earliest  infancy,  contended  for  the  right 
of  enacting  her  own  laws,  instead  of  being  governed  by  his.  This  princi- 
ple was  nourished  by  the  condition  of  the  proprietor,  who,  cut  off  from  the 
authority  of  the  mother  country,  depended  much  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
people. 

Having  thus  traced  the  unfolding  of  liberal  principles  in  the  ori- 
ginal Southern  Sates,  we  will  look  at  its  still  farther  exposure  in  the  settle- 
ments of  New  England.  Before  ihe  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  touched  the  shores 
of  the  unknown  New  World,  they  organized  their  future  government  upon 
pure  democratic  principles;  and  in  1620,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  up- 
oathe  free  waves  which  washed  the  shores  of  New  England,  popular  con- 
stitutional liberty  was  ushered  into  being.  In  1629,  Massachusetts  receiv- 
ed a  charter  which  authorized  four,  or,  if  necessary,  more  assemblies  of  free* 
men  in  the  year,  and  in  the  same  year  the  charter  was  transferred  from' 
Britain  to  the  freemen  of  the  colony.  In  1632,  the  way  to  popular  repre- 
sentation was  opened  by  the  Gem  Court,  which  provided  that  the  governor 
and  assistants,  who  had  heretofore  an  independent  existence,  should  be 
annually  elected;  and  in  1634  the  ballot-box  was  substituted  for  the  raising 
of  hands.  In  1635,  distrusting  executive  power,  they  required  the  liberal 
principles  they  had  established  to  be  embodied  in  a  written  constitution. 

We  will  pass,  over  Rhode  Island  in  its  order  of  settlements,  as  the  noble 
principles  which  led  toits  colonization  deserves  a  seperate  notice.  Connecti- 
cut waved  still  higher, and,  with  a  bolder  hand,  the  banner  of  Freedom.  By 
her  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended,  the  representatives  were  elected  an- 
nually, and  representation  apportioned  according  to  population.  In  1641, 
with  a  spirit  of  liberty,  wide  as  the  wrongs  of  man,  New  England  offered 
"free  welcome  and  aid,  at  the  public  cost,  to  Christians  of  evesy  nation, who 
might  fly  beyond  the  Atlantic  to  escape  from  wars  or  famine?  or  the  tyran- 
ny and  oppression  of  their  persecutors."  This  rapid  advance  of  civil  ii- 
berty  is  confined  to  less  than  30  years  from  the  first  English  settlement, 
so  powerful  and  so  necessary  was  the  influence  of  the  New  World  over  the 
destinies  of  men.  But  the  rapidity  and  .strength,  with  which  the  ohainsof 
Priestcraft  were  rent  assunder, are  still  more  remarkable;  for  the  influence 
of  superstition  is  paralyzing,  and  the  forces  which  control  the  conscience 
of  men  less  tangible  than  those  which  check  their  civil  rights.  The  church 
of  England  settlers  of  Virginia  invited  the  puritans  of  New  England  to  a 
jettlement  with  them.  Maryland  was  settled  by  Catholics,  but  the  oath  of 
fcpovernor  in  1636  was,  "I  will  not  by  myself,  or  any  other*  directly  or  indi- 
^%,  molest  any  person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for,  or  in 
'       ipC*  religion. "      In  1649,  a  statute  taw  gave  legal  force  to  this  reli- 
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gious  freedom;  and,  in  1829,   Massachusetts  made  religious  worship  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  the   churches  choose  their  own 
officers..     In  short,  religious  freedom  led  the  way  to  civil  liberty.     "  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  mind  from  religious  despotism  led    directly   to  in- 
quiries into  the  nature  of  civil  governments;  and  the  doctrines  of  popular 
liberty,  which  sheltered  their  infancy  in  the  wilderness  of   the  newly   dis- 
covered continent,  within  the  short  space  of  two  centuries,  have  infused 
themselves   into  the  life  blood  of  every  rising  state  from  Labrador  to  Chili; 
hnve  erected  out-posts  on  the  Oragon  and  in  Liberia, and, making  a  prose- 
lyte of  enlightened  France,  have  disturbed  all  the  ancient  governments  of 
Europe,  by  awakening  the  public  mind  to  resistless  action  from  the  shore 
of  Portugal  to  the  palaces  of  the  Czars." 
Up  to  the  period  our  sketch  has  reached,  the  experience  of  men  had  led 
them  to  but  partial  results:  the  great  principle  upon  which  they  depended, 
lay  yet  concealed,  and,  while  the  powerful  and  enlightened  nations  of  Eu- 
rope were  crimsoning  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  their  people,  and  thrusting 
opinions  down  the  throats  of  men  at  the  point   of  the  bayonet,  in  the  hum- 
ble and  obscure  colony  of  the  New  World  rose  the  clear  and  powerful  gen- 
ius  who  discovered  the  principle   destined  to  end  such  strife.     From  the 
mind  of  Roger  Williams,  in  lt>31,  emanated  the  doctrine  of  intellectual  lib- 
erty, which  lias  emancipated  the  conscience  from  mortal  control,  and  left  it 
subject  only  to  the  correction  of  Heaven;  has  freed'opinion  from  the  pow- 
er of  law;  has  swept  away  the  foundations  of  the  compulsory    support  of 
public  worship;   the  legal  hypocricies  of  attendance  upon  religious  obser- 
vances against  the  will;  and  forbids  the  authority  of  government  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  thought  and  modes  of  worship.     Mis  mind    reached 
even  beyond  his  age.  Driven  into  exile,  in  the  midst  of  winder  in  a  northern 
climate,  he  fled, and,  through  unparalleled  sufferings, was  saved  to  be  the  foun- 
der of  Rhode  Island  upon  the  basis  of  universal  liberty,  and  with  significant 
propriety  gave  the  name  of  Providence  to  his  first  settlement.    Among  the 
freemerj  of  the  world,  honored  be  the  name  of  Roger  Williams— He   has 
been  compared  to  the  lark,  "the  pleasant  bird  of  peace  fulsummcr,that  effect- 
ing tosoaraloft,  springs  upwards  from  the  ground,  takes  his  rise  from  pole  to 
tree,and  at  last  surmounts  the  highest  hills,  and  utters  his  clear  carols  through 
the  skies  of  morning."   Such,  fellow-citizens, were  your  forefathers, the  origin 
naiorsof  the  freedom  you  now  enjoy.  Such  were  the  spirits  which  the  powers 
of  the  world  have  been  unable  again  to  fetter.       Ail  the  changes  we  have 
marked  were  unstained   by  blood  ;  but  the  growth  of  liheral  principles   of- 
fended the  eye  of  power!     The  tyrant  hand    was  stretched  forth,  and   the 
warm  current  of  life  freely  washed  out  its  pollutions.      Civil,  religious  and 
intellectual  liberty  had  led  our  ancestors  on  to  a  view  of  political  independence 
They  only  needed  the  occasion  to  claim  it  as  their  right.   Berkley,  the  royal 
Governor  of  Virginia,  ignorant  of  the  powerful  causes  at  work  among  the 
pebp'l@,  by  arbitrary  acts  called  them  into  life,  and  the  people  of  Virginia, 
are  among  the  first  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  rose  in  insurrection,  led  on  by 
the  gallant,  the  patriotic,  and   chivalric    Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  the  grand 
rebellion  of  IG76  was  the  first  sighing  of  the   hurricane  of  popular  indig- 
nation, which  subsequently  swept  tyranny  from  our  shores.  The  causes  of 
that  rebellion  were  maintained,  and — mark  the  time — on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1676,  they  were  ratified.     While  rejoicing  in    the   happiness  which 
now  surrounds  us,  we  will  pause  a  moment  to  drop  the  tear  of  honored  re- 
mefmbrance  over  those  names,  which  have  been  recorded  in  suffering  and 
blood  upon  the  page  of  our  history.    Wni   Drummond.a  former  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Richard  Lawrence,  an  accomplished  scholar,  were 
among  the  rebel  leaders.   "Your  sword," said  Drummond  to  Lawrence,  "is, 
your  commission,  and  mine  too;  the  sword  must  end  it."    Jamestown  was 
the  only  town  in  Virginia:  the  rebels  could  not  hold  it,  and,  that  the  royalists 
'    have    r;o    shelter,  if    was    doomed  to  destruction.     Lawrence  and 
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t)rummond,  with  their  own  hands,  fired  their  own  dwellings,  the  two  besi 
in  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  woods.  The  suffering  of  the  little  band  of  freemen 
caused  the  death  of  the  gallant  Bacon,  and  defeat  followed  his  loss.  Young 
Thomas  Hansford,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  doomed  to  the  gallows:  he 
demanded  to  be"shot  likea  soldier,  not  hunglike  ad©g«"  "You  die  not  as  a 
soldier,  but  as  a  rebel,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  first  martyr  to  American 
liberty  swung  from  the  gallows.  Thomas  Wilford,  the  son  of  a  British 
knight,  had  lost  an  eye  in  a  skirmish.  "Were  1  stark  blind,the'Governor  would 
furnish  me  a  guide  to  the  gallows,"  was  his  remark.  Edmond  Cheesman, 
being  asked  why  he  joined  in  the  rebellion,  his  wife  replied,  "My  provoca- 
tions were  the  reason — let  me  die  in  his  place."  The  patriot  Drummond  was 
condemned  at  1  o'clock,  and  hung  at  four.  Twenty-two  were  executed,  and 
three  died  in  prison,.  "The  flag  of  freedom  wns  unfurled  only  to  be  stained 
with  blood  ;  the  accents  of  liberty  were  uttered  only  to  be  chocked  with 
executions."  But  the  courage  of  these  early  patriots  cowered  not  before 
their  persecutors;— the  grave  closed  over  their  bodies,  but  their  patriot 
spirits  hovered  over  the  land. 

One  hundred  years  rolled  round,and  the  struggle  was  renewed — not  now 
against  the  Governor  of  a  province, but,  with  Geo.  Washington  for  a  leader — 
"born  to  conquer  or  to  save,"  against  serried  armies  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  earth.  The  work  of  ages  was  done;  and  liberty,  which  had 
dawned  in  hazes,  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  until  the  4th  day  of  July 
1776,  in  one  brilliant  blaze  of  glory,  it  burst  into  perfect  day  ;  and  young 
America. gigantic  in  her  infancy,  stood  before  the  astonished  world  resplen- 
dently  clad  in  civil,  religious  and  intellectual  liberty,  wiped  the  blood  of 
battle  from  her  brow,  placed  the  crown  of  political  independence  upon  her 
liead,  proclaimed  the  disenthralment  of  man,  smiled  upon  the  freemen  of 
the  world,  and,  with  extended  arms,  offered  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed.—* 

Fellow-citizens,  this  immortal  declaration  is  due  to  circumstances  which* 
in  the  history  of  a  world,  can  never  occur  again.  We  have  seen  the  spirits 
who  called  it  into  being,  sifted  by  events  from  the  intellect  of  the  world:  we 
have  seen  a  new  world  opened  to  receive  and  nourish  them:  we  hive  in- 
creased beyond  all  previous  calculation:  we  are  surrounded  by  comforts; 
we  are  removed  from  the  yet  enduring  evils  of  the  old  world;  and  if,  from 
any  cause,  we  forget  the  ages  of  struggle,  the  streams  of  blood,  the  heaven 
directed  events,  which  brought  us  to  this  condition  of  happiness,  and  crim- 
inally sacrifice  the  principles  of  this  declaration,  they  can  never  be  restor«> 
ed.  The  intellect,which,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  drawn  together  by  a  lens? 
acted  then  with  focal  power,  is  now  diffused  through  an  immense  mass  of 
intelligent  population,  and  can  never  be  brought  into  the  same  concentrated 
action,  until  another  world,  and  similar  circumstances,  are  again  opened. 
But  can  we  fail  to  preserve  with  watchful  jealousy  such  a  trust— a  trust  to 
receive  which,  such  men  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes^  and  their  sa- 
cred honor?  Words  which  embrace  every  human  pledge.  Their  lives — 
were  they  worthless?  The  lives  of  Jefferson,  Hancock,  Adams,  Frank- 
lin, Carroll,  and  the  whole  noble  hand, — each  one  worth  more  than  the 
blood  of  a  whole  line  of  oppressing  legitimacy.  Their  fortunes! — we  know 
they  were  no  idle  pledge.  Their  sacred  honor — who  can  estimate  the 
honor  of  men  engaged  in  such  a  cause,  and  whose  names  the  world  feels 
honored  to  call  its  own? 

But  we  need  no  inducements  to  preserve,  with  sacred  caution,  every 
principleofour  honored  declaration,  and  we  have  only  to  consider  the  most 
efficient  means.  The  offspring  of  intelligence,by  intelligece  must  be  cherished 
and  nurtured.  It  has  been  committed  to  the  people,  and  every  child  in  our 
land  should  be  educated  to  a  knowledge,  which  will  enable  him  to  ponder 
on  its  history,  and  understand  the  responsibility  of  his  station,  as  he  grows** 
into  therightsjof  a  free  citizen  of  this  Republic,anda  guardian  of  the  riV 
">f  man;  for  such   is  every  citizen   who   rightly    fulfills    his  trust. 


schools  "upon  hill  and  in  dale:"  let  ignorance  be  the  disgrace  of  all  but  ifc 
fants  and  the  imbecile.      Let  the  laws  reigo  supreme,  and  liberty  never 
be  confounded  with  license.     The   savage     state     is   one    of    individual 
liberty   and     independence,   but    it  is   one  of     unchecked     license    and 
brute   force.     Civil   Liberty   is    ihe  organization  of  men  for  mutual  sup- 
port and  equal  protection,  and  in  which  the    unresisting   mind   and  feeble 
body  receive  guardianship  and  privilege  equal  to  those  blessed  with  grea- 
ter vigor  and  strength,  and  are  alike  secured  against  wrong  and  outrage- 
Let  the    laws   penetrate   the    palace,   hoverover  the    cottage,   and    drag 
crime  from  its  hidden  recesses :    let  every  manwho   values   civil    liberty, 
ahd    claims  the   protection  of    law,  bow  down  to  its  offended   majesty.— 
Our  Union!     Can  their  be  within  its   wide-spread  dominion,  one    patriot 
who  harbors  a  thought  of  its   dissolution?       One    man    who     utters   the 
thought,  whose  conscience    does   not   rise  and   call  him  traitor?     lean- 
not    believe    it.      No   matter    how     warm    the    feelings     of    party—no 
matter     how    wide  our   differences— how    excited  our  passions;    let   this 
thought  be  horrible  as  suicide.     We  have  seen  the    young  States   battling 
and  min<rlin<r  their  blood  together  in  the  cause  of  freedom—We   have  seen 
this  Declaration  the   result.     Under   its  fostering   care,  new  States    have 
ioyfully  extended  the  link  of  Union,  and   in  harmonious   concord,  spread- 
ing a  line  of  nations  triumphant  against  a  "world   in  arms:"  and  if   we 
allow  any  selfish  interests  and  narrow  jealousies  to  break    the  hallowed 
bond    we    shall     become    the    disgrace    of     human     nature,  the    con- 
tempt of  the  world  ;  and  amid  the  jeers  and  triumphant  shouts  of   tyrants 
and  despots,  the  structure  of   human  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  man,  will 
burvusin   its   crumbling   ruins.     But,  true  to  ourselves— the  people  edu- 
cated—the  laws  respected— the  Union  honored— Monarchs  may  in   vain- 
form  their  alliances-Prerogative  marshal  its  armies-Superstition  array 
iis  iueelerv— for  the  Ruler  of  the   Universe  is  with  us,    1  he  same   God 
who  gave  the  garden  of  Eden  to  uncorrupt  man,  has  given  the  continent  of 
Amefca  to  the  children  of  freedom.     The  same  God  who  said  "let  there 
be  light,"  and  the  sun  of  our  system  burst,  upon  the  natural  world, has  a- 
gainiaid  "let  there  be  light,"  and  the  sun  of  the  press  blazed  upon  themeiv 
fa  world,  and  dispelled  its  darkness  forever.      Could  such  events  have  oc* 
curred  for  the  good  of  one  people  only?     No!  We  have   the  happiness  ot 
the  whole  world  in  our  keeping,  for  the  rights  of  man  are  univeisal ;  and 
if  we  properly  fulfill  our  destiny,  the  Sun  of  our  political  system  will  illu- 
mineevery  nation. '  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  prerogative,   denomination 
3  oppression,  cast  down  by  Freedom's  laborers,  shall  wither  like  idle 
wVeds  before  its  brilliancy.     Every  people  shall  rejoice  in   universal  lib- 
Trtv  until,  from  pole  to  pole,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun   America, 
Lved  in  youth  as?the    refuge  of  the  oppressed   shall   in    age,  be  honored 
as The  mother  of  4he  political  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family.     Pel- 
^Sre&  in  your  destiny-deserve  it  by  rendenng  honor  and 
praise  to  Him  in  whose  Eternal  Councils  it  was  ordained! 
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